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THE     BLECKLY     FAMILY. 


IpHE  name  Bleckly  originated  in  the  Midland  Counties  and 
*  has  been  found  spelt  in  a  puzzling  variety  of  ways  in 
Leicestershire,  Huntingdon  and  Lincolnshire. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Temp.  Hen.  8.  John  Blakersby  of  Huncote  paid  2d.  to  the 
King. 

Temp.  Hen.  8.  Hugh  Blakysley  of  Market  Bosworth  paid 
2d.  to  the  King. 

A.D.  1543  Robert  Blakysley  of  Burbage  paid  Id.  to  the  King. 

„     1570  William  Blacklye  of  Stapleton   (5m.  fr.  B.)  pd.  5s. 
to  the  King. 

1575  William  Blakesley  of  Stapleton  pd.  4s.  to  the  King. 

1628  Robert  Blakeslie  of  Husband  Bosworth  pd.  8s.  to  the 
King. 

1662  William  Blanckley  of  Melton  Mowbray  gave  2s.  6d.  to 
the  King. 

1670  John  Blecklie  of  Houncote  pd.  2s.  hearth-tax. 

Lay  Subsidy  34/5/  year  Hen.  8th.  Co.  Lincoln,  Soke  of 
Grantham  in  Gonerby  Peter  Blackeley  was  assessed  at 
£6  for  goods  on  which  he  paid  6d.  into  the  King's  ex- 
chequer.    £6  was  a  good  sum  for  those  days. 
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Lay  Subsidy  Co.  Leicester  2nd.  payment  3rd  year  Hen.  8th. 
in  Burbage  Robert  Blakysley  assessed  at  20s.  in  land  & 
paid  Id.  to  the  King. 

Lay  Subsidy  Co.  Leicester  13th  Eliz.  in  Stapleton  5m.  N.  of 
Burbage  William  Blacklye  assessed  at  £3  &  paid  5s.  to 
the  K. 

L.S.  granted  18th  year  Eliz.  Co.  Leic.  in  Stapleton  William 
Blakesley  assessed  at  £4  &  pd.  to  the  King  4s. 

L.S.  Co.  Leic.  4  year  Chas.  I.  in  Husband  Bosworth  Robert 
Blakeslie  assessed  on  land  for  20s.  paid  8s. 

L.S.  cir  Hen.  7.  or  8.  in  Huncote  7m.  S.W.  of  Leic.  John 
Blakersby  assessed  at  40s.  on  land  paid  2d.  to  the  King. 

L.S.  do.  Market  Bosworth  Hugh  Blakysley  assessed  on  land 
at  40s.  annual  value  paid  2d.  to  the  King. 

L.S.  Co.  Leic.  A  free  &  voluntary  present  to  the  King 
Charles  II.  A.D.  1662  in  Melton  Mowbray.  George 
Acton  &  William  Blanckley  gave  5s.  between  them. 

Hearth  Tax  temp.  Chas.  2.  cir.  1670  in  Huncote  John  Blecklie 
has  two  hearths  paid  2  sh. 


In  the  Register  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Parish  of 
Godmanchester,  Co.  Huntingdon,  Folio  2,  in  the  year  1694,  is 
the  entry  "  Simon  Blakey  &  Elizabeth  Adkins  were  married 
the  22nd.  day  of  Aprill  '94." 

In  the  same  Folio  2  is  the  entry  "  Simon  Blakey  was 
buryed  the  30th  day  of  December  1707." 

"Elizabeth  Blakey  widow  was  buryed  the  17th  day  of 
Jan.  1719." 


In  another  folio  is  registered  the  birth  of  "  Thomas,  son 
of  Simon  Blakey  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  baptised  March  3rd, 
1689." 

The  Register  goes  back  to  1604,  but  no  record  is  to  be 
found  of  the  birth  of  Simon  or  any  of  his  forebears. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Simon  and  Elizabeth,  but  Thomas 
appears  to  have  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  registers 
are  notably  well  kept.  In  the  Quarterly  Meeting  Books  of 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon  and  St.  Ives  the  following  entry 
occurs  : — 

"  O.M.  at  Haddenham  7.8.1726. 

"  There  came  to  this  Meeting  Thomas  Bleakly  (sic)  of 
Godmanchester  in  the  County  of  Huntingdon  Weaver,  &  Ann 
Clements,  daughter  of  Mary  Clements  of  Cambridge  widow, 
spinster,  &  declared  their  intention  of  taking  each  other  in 
marriage,  this  being  the  last  time  &  this  Meeting  leaves  them 
to  finish  their  intentions  when  they  shall  see  meet." 

Thomas  and  Ann  Bleakly  had  eight  children,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  seven  of  them  beyond  the  fact  that  some  of  their 
names  occur  in  the  Meeting  books.  Of  the  descendants  of 
John,  the  eldest  son,  nothing  of  interest  is  known.  William 
Bleckley  (sic),  the  fifth  child,  was  born  Sept.  26th,  1738.  He 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  and  Kezia  Springall,  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1761.  The  bridegroom  was  about  22  and  his 
bride  a  year  or  so  older.  The  previous  year  William  Bleckly 
had  "  come  forth  in  the  Ministry."  The  wedding  took  place 
in  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Gregory's  Parish,  Norwich, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  Friends,  many  of  whom 
signed   the    wedding    certificate.       Among    the    relations    are 


Thomas  Bleckly,  sen.,  father  of  the  bridegroom  ;  Kezia 
Springall,  mother  of  the  bride  ;  Thomas  Bleckly,  jun.,  a  youth 
of  19,  William's  brother  ;  John,  Kezia,  Hannah,  and  Nathaniel 
Springall,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  bride  ;  Sarah  Gurney,  her 
first  cousin,  later  on  married  to  Thos.  Bland  ;  Rachel  Wright, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Springall,  with  her  husband  Robert 
Wright,  and  presumably  their  son  Richard  Wright,  jun. 
Mary  Lawrence  may  have  been  the  mother  of  Sarah  Gurney 
or  one  of  her  six  sisters.  Kezia  Lawrence  and  Benj.  Evens, 
jun.,  conclude  the  list  of  relations.  The  last-named  married 
Elizabeth  Lawrence  in  1746.  Among  the  other  guests  were 
John  Ransome,  with  whom  Wm.  Bleckly  had  been  apprenticed 
in  his  youth  "  and  whose  esteem  and  kind  regard  he  had  gained 
by  his  faithfulness  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  "  ;  Thos.  Aggs, 
who  had  married  Lucy  Gurney  ;  Thos.  Bland,  Edmund 
Peckover,  jun.,  six  of  the  Lucases,  Isaac  Jermyn,  Jno.  Elling- 
ton, and  a  galaxy  of  Gurney s,  including — 

John  Gurney  (of  Keswick,  m.  Eliz.  d.  of  Richard  Kett). 

Ann  Gurney,  d.  of  John   G.   of  Augustine's  and  his  2nd 
wife  Ann  Kendall. 

Priscilla  Gurney. 

Edmund  Gurney. 

Eliza  Gurney,  nee  Kett. 

Eliza  Gurney,  wife  of  Henry  G.,  nee  Bartlett. 

John  Gurney,  jun.,  son  of  John  of  Keswick  and  Catherine 
Bell. 

John  Gurney  Johns, 


The  young  folks  appear  to  have  established  themselves 
at  Dickleborough,  for  it  was  there  that  8  out  of  their  11 
children  were  born  : — 
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Soon  after  1777  it  would  appear  that  the  family  removed 
to  Long  Stratton,  but  of  their  life  and  circumstances  we  know 
very  little.  Perhaps  the  boys  were  educated  at  the  school  of 
the  celebrated  schoolmaster,  John  Latimer  Morton,  of  Wands- 
worth, husband  of  their  mother's  sister,  Hannah  Springall, 
With  so  large  a  family  to  provide  for  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  one  of  the  three  letters  extant  of  William  Bleckly's  is 
a  plea  to  his  children  "  that  we  may  all  unite  in  lessening 
every  expense  that  can  be  avoided,  and  willing  to  content  our- 
selves with  moderate  things,  willing  to  lay  aside  all  superfluity 
in  appearance  and  minding  the  limits  of  truth,  less  will  suffice 
and  less  incumbrance  will  provide  it.  Share  with  me  then, 
dear  children,  the  reward  of  obedience,  it  is  much  in  your 
power  to  assist  in  opening  my  way,  if  you  are  disposed." 

This  letter  was  written  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  only 
two  years  before  he  died.  "  Amongst  other  things,  I  had  to 
remember  that  I  am  now  in  the  54th  year  of  my  age  and  the 
32nd  of  my  ministry.  •  .  Yet  I  have  some  cause  to  fear  I  have 
not  fully  discharged  the  prospects  of  my  early  life,  but  have 
availed  myself  of  the  plea  which  a  large  family,  a  small  in- 
come and  great  expense  hath  offered."  (Robson  MSS. 
Devonshire  House). 

The  eldest  daughter,  Sarah,  in  1786,  when  she  was  23 
years  old,  was  engaged  as  governess  in  the  family  of  Richard 
and  Jane  Harris,  of  Walworth.  "  Whilst  in  this  situation  she 
conducted  herself  with  much  propriety  and  striking  humility 
of  mind  :  and  was  throughout  an  exemplary  instructress  of 
children,  evincing  at  the  same  time  an  amiableness  and 
general  charity  of  disposition,  which  won  the  affection  of  her 
associates,  and  enabled  her  to  enter  into  true   sympathy  with 
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them  under  every  circumstance  of  affliction."  (Testimony  to 
S.B.  Norwich  M.M.,  13.3.,  1845).  Note:  Jane  Harris  was  a 
daughter  of  Richard  Peckover,  of  Fakenham,  and  had  12  or 
13  children,  of  whom  4  were  born  previous  to  1784. 

What  a  sacrifice  it  must  have  been  to  the  elder  Sarah  to 
part  with  such  a  daughter.  However  it  was  an  opportunity 
for  seeing  the  world  and  gaining  experience,  and  the  next 
daughter  Ann  was  20  and  able  to  take  Sarah's  place.  Ann  was 
the  first  to  shew  the  literary  and  artistic  tastes  for  which  later 
generations  are  famous,  just  as  her  sister  Sarah  was  the  first  on 
this  side  of  the  family  to  shew  the  aptitude  for  imparting  know- 
ledge which  characterises  many  of  the  Bleckly  tribe.  One 
wonders  whether  these  faculties  originated  with  the  Springalls, 
or  whether  the  Blecklys  were  responsible  for  introducing  them? 
None  of  the  present  Blecklys  possess  the  teaching  faculty,  but 
it  is  strongly  marked  in  the  Dells,  Blands,  Clarkes,  Cowers 
and  Scotts  ;  however,  one  has  to  take  into  consideration  that 
a  further  impetus  in  the  teaching  direction  may  have  arrived 
through  connection  with  the  Temples  in  the  first  four  families, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Scotts,  through  John   Latimer   Morton. 

We  are  indebted  to  Ann's  own  writings  for  a  sketch  of 
her  personality.  Some  of  her  poems  have  fallen  into  reverent 
hands  and  are  prized  as  a  precious  inheritance. 

One  of  these  poems  is  entitled  "  A  Journal  of  two  days 
and  one  night  from  Long  Stratton  to  Cambridge  Y.M." 
(Quarterly  Meeting   held  annually  at  Cambridge),  and  begins: 

"Ere  Phoebus  had  lighted  his  countenance  o'er, 
Or  Aurora  had  gilded  the  skies, 
Blithe  Mary  each  chamber  began  to  explore 
And  bid  slumber  depart  from  our  eyes." 
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"  Blithe  Mary  "  was  probably  Mary  Bleckly  their  cousin, 
a  girl  of  17  or  so,  daughter  of  John  Bleckly. 

"Blithe  Mary"  then  appears  to  have  invaded  the  chamber 
of  her  uncle  and  aunt,  by  whom  she  was  sent  back  to  bed. 
She  received  a  more  encouraging  welcome  from  her  girl 
cousins,  and  the  family  are  represented  as  dropping  into 
breakfast  by  degrees,  delighted  to  see  a  fire  burning  and  to 
partake  of  rum  mixed  with  sweet  milk,  as  a  prevention  against 
cold. 

James  (can  this  have  been  their  cousin  James  of  Godman- 
chester,  a  young  fellow  of  about  18  ?),  Mary  and  Anne,  the  two 
brothers  and  "  Shillitoe,"  were  the  younger  members  of  the 
party.  What  a  gay  drive  they  must  have  had  in  the  early 
morning  hours  !  Cambridge  was  reached  in  time  for  them 
to  get  a  belated  breakfast  of  coffee  and  rolls,  "  long  since 
warm,"  but  delicious  to  the  hungry,  excited   young   travellers. 

An  amusing  scene  is  presented  in  a  few  lines  descriptive 
of  the  greetings  of  their  friends  and  relatives.  In  those  days, 
when  travelling  was  difficult,  the  occasions  of  meeting  were 
very  few  and  in  proportion  more  impressive  than  the  careless 
intercourse  of  to-day. 

"  What,  Sarah,  well  how  is  thy  Mother,  my  dear  ? 
And  thy  other  companions  in  life  ? 
Ah  Thomas,  thy  hand  !     Oh,  softly,  'tis  broke  ! 
Dear  heart,  how  athletic  art  thou  ! 

And  so  on,  the  athletic  Thomas  being  probably  Thomas 
Bleckley,  "  Blithe  Mary's  "  brother. 

The  silent  Meeting  is  described,  and  the  cold  lunch  which 
followed  with  "  ham,  fowls,   beef  and   veal    in   great   plenty." 
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Then  another  meeting  took  place,  in  which  '  W.S."  addressed 
the  throng.  Tea  ended  the  proceedings  and  with  messages  to 
absent  friends  the  assembly  dispersed. 

A  party  of  the  younger  Friends,  who  were  spending  the 
night  at  Cambridge,  made  a  visit  to  King's  College  Chapel 

"  For  music  for  those  who've  a  soul,  is  beloved 
As  a  source  of  celestial  joy." 

Some  of  the  more  strait-laced  old  Friends  evidently 
showed  their  disapproval  when  they  returned,  and  what  those 
same  strict  people  must  have  thought  next  morning,  when 
they  heard  that  the  younger  generation  had  started  early  for 
Stourbridge  Fair,  is  left  to  the  imagination.  Quarterly 
Meetings  were  an  opportunity  for  seeing  life,  and  no  one 
intended  to  miss  a  chance  of  making  the  experience 
memorable. 

The  poem  ends  abruptly  with  a  message  of  love  to 
"  Uncle  "  probably  given  to  cousin  James,  who  would  most 
likely  part  from  them  here,  to  return  to  his  home  at  God- 
manchester. 

All  the  poems  except  this  one  are  "  sentimental,"  for  Ann 
appears  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  farmer  named 
Peter  Smith,  and  the  poems  are  chiefly  dedicated  to  him. 
"  Lines  sent  with  a  Scented  Handkerchief,"  "An  Analogy 
addressed  to  Theon  on  his  declaiming  against  Matrimony," 
and  "  The  Ringlet  "  are  titles  which  show  the  trend  of  the 
writer's  thoughts.  We  gather  from  them  that  Ann  was 
slightly  lame  and  that  she  had  curly  hair,  and,  incidentally,  that 
she  was  distinctly  gifted  and  sincerely  religious,  besides  possess- 
ing a  cultivated  mind.  Her  sketches  also  were  extant  a  few 
years  ago. 
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As  a  substitute  for  her  elder  sister,  one  imagines  that  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world  the  pretty  Ann  cannot  have  played 
the  part  of  elder  daughter  with  the  success  that  Sarah,  with 
her  more  practical  qualities,  attained.  Sarah  Bleckly  the  elder 
must  always  have  had  her  hands  and  her  mind  occupied. 
She  was  very  exact  and  particular,  a  good  manager  and  very 
strict.  Each  of  her  daughters  had  regular  duties  to  perform. 
In  later  years  Caroline's  job  was  to  wash  the  family  stockings. 
Each  one  washed  her  own  laces,  &c.  The  baby,  George, 
was  about  5  when  Sarah  left  home.  Caroline  was  perhaps  7, 
and  there  were  five  more  between  Caroline  and  Ann.  William 
the  eldest  son  was  18,  and  probably  already  a  clerk  in 
Barclay's  Bank,  London.  According  to  tradition  he  was  the 
best  writer  they  had  at  the  time  ;  lie  was  also  a  gay  young 
fellow,  the  best  of  company  and  the  life  of  any  party  he 
attended.  His  parents  must  have  felt  great  concern  about  him. 
Maria,  the  next  daughter  to  Ann,  was  only  14  ;  Ann  discharged 
the  responsibilities  of  her  position  till  Maria  was  21,  when  she 
married  Peter  Smith,  13th  Sept.,  1793,  at  Tasburgh. 

The  relations  present  at  Ann's  wedding  were  : 

Rebecca  Smith,  mother  of  the  bridegroom. 

William  and  Sarah  Bleckly,  the  bride's  parents. 

Kezia  Springall,  the  bride's  grandmother,  then  <S7  (died 
2  years  after). 

George  Wallis,  her  uncle. 

Kezia  Springall,  Jun.,  and  Mary  Wallis,  her  aunts. 

Sarah,  Maria  and  Caroline,  her  sisters.  Kezia,  the  other 
sister  was  probably  at  home  superintending  arrange- 
ments for  the  wedding  feast,  as  her  name  does  not 
occur. 
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"Mary  Bleckly,  Jun.,  probably  "  Blithe  Mary." 

James  Bleckly  (no  doubt  their  cousin  of  Godmanchester). 

Christiana   Morton,   daughter   of    Hannah    Springall   and 

John  Latimer  Morton. 
Robert,  Thos.  and  Joseph  Marriage. 
Edwd.  Knight. 

The  year  1794  brought  much  sorrow  to  the  whole  family. 
On  the  9th  of  July  Nathaniel  Bleckly,  namesake  of  Sarah's 
brother,  uncle  and  great-grandfather,  died.  Nothing  is  known 
of  this  young  man,  who  was  only  19  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
but  we  have  a  letter  from  William  Bleckly,  his  father,  to  a 
friend  who  wrote  to  condole  with  him,  expressing  the  hope 
that  "the  present  trial  may  in  some  unseen  way  work  a  far 
more  exceeding  weight  of  glory,  if  it  be  by  weaning  and 
refining  the  mind  from  every  attachment  that  pollutes  it,  or 
raises  an  image  of  idolatry  on  it."     (Robson  MSS.  D.  H.) 

At  the  beginning  of  December,  death's  sheltering  arms 
embraced  yet  another  of  Sarah  Bleckly's  children.  Ann  died 
when  her  baby  was  born.  Peter  Smith  married  again. 
Ann's  sisters  brought  up  their  nephew,  who  was  later 
apprenticed  to  Wm.  Bleckly,  Jun.,  and  who  lived  to  marry 
and  have  children  and  grand-children  of  his  own. 

The  grave  had  scarcely  closed  upon  Ann,  when  "William 
Bleckly  himself  departed  this  life.  He  was  not  well  at  the 
time  of  Ann's  death,  and  on  Christmas  Day,  1794,  after  an 
illness  of  four  weeks,  during  which  "  he  was  enabled  to  bear 
the  extremity  of  his  pain  with  Christian  patience  and  resigna- 
tion." He  died  quietly  at  his  house  at  Long  Stratton,  and 
was  buried  on  the  29th  of  December,  at  Tasburgh.     It  is  on 
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record  that  the  gay  young  William,  then  about  26,  attended  his 
father's  funeral  clad  in  deep  mourning  at  a  time  when  friends 
did  not  wear  the  outward  trappings  of  woe.  Whether  little 
George,  a  boy  of  14,  was  recalled  from  Ackworth,  where  he 
had  been  for  about  two  years,  is  not  known.  Probably  not, 
for  in  those  days  going  to  school  was  a  much  more  serious 
matter  than  it  is  now.  Children  were  obliged  to  remain  from 
the  time  they  entered  till  the  day  they  were  ready  to  leave  : 
they  were  not  only  taught  but  clothed  and  entirely  taken 
charge  of.  Sarah  may  have  come  from  London,  but  that  is 
mere  conjecture.  William  Bleckly,  Jun.,  was  deeply  im- 
pressed on  this  occasion.  A  Friend  named  Crouch  is  said  to 
have  spoken  to  him  in  a  very  earnest  way,  and  he  seems  to 
have  turned  over  a  new  leaf  and  to  have  become  a  serious 
man,  and,  later  on,  a  Minister  in  the  Society.  At  this  time 
he  is  said  to  have  had  employment  at  Manchester.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  family  to  be  connected  with  Barclay's  Bank,  a 
connection  which  has  now  been  in  the  family  (1910)  for  three 
generations. 

The  Testimony  concerning  "our  valuable  Friend  William 
Bleckly  "  was  composed  by  the  M.M.  held  at  Tivetshall  12th 
3rd  mo.  1795,  and  his  brother-in-law,  George  Wallis,  husband 
of  Mary  Springall,  Sarah  Bleckly's  elder  sister,  was  requested 
to  present  it  to  the  Q.M. 

It  states  that  William  Bleckly  came  forth  on  the 
ministry  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age,  "  and  by  continuing  in 
faithfulness  became  a  useful  member  and  as  an  elder  amongst 
us  worthy  of  double  honor,  being  an  example  to  the  flock. 
He  was  fervent  in  supplication,  sound,  clear  and  instructive 
in  doctrine  and  his  openings  fresh  and  lively,  expressed  with 
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becoming  gravity.  He  was  diligent  in  attending  meetings  at 
home  and  at  times  was  drawn  to  visit  others  in  this  and 
adjacent  counties  to  good  satisfaction.  In  the  year  1791  he 
visited  divers  Meetings  in  the  Northern  Counties,  and  from 
his  own  account  returned  with  peace  to  his  habitation,  having 
we  believe  had  the  concurrent  Testimony  of  many  living 
members  of  the  Body  much  to  his  encouragement  and  com- 
fort. We  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  so  serviceable  and 
valuable  a  member." 

William  Bleckly  had  been  Clerk  (i.e.  president)  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1780  when  he  was  42.  "  From  this  we 
learn  three  things :  first  that  he  was  a  man  in  comfortable 
circumstances;  secondly  that  he  was  a  man  of  cultivated 
intellectual  powers ;  and  lastly  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
"Aristocracy  of  Virtue."      (J.  Clemesha's  MSS.) 

He  was  only  56  when  he  died,  but  he  felt  an  old  man. 
Two  years  before  this  he  writes,  "  I  am  now  in  the  54th  year 
of  my  age,  the  32nd  of  my  concern  in  the  ministry,  and  per- 
ceiving the  shadows  of  the  evening  to  lengthen  fast  upon  me. 
If  the  Lord  in  mercy  will  yet  accept  the  evening  sacrifice  of 
my  life,  I  desire  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  my  strength  to 
His  service,  that  I  may  indeed  bless  His  Name  in  the  purity  of 
my  heart  before  I  die.  I  am  sustained  in  the  hope  that  greater 
degrees  of  faithfulness  and  greater  degrees  of  strength  will 
close  my  days  if  I  continue  to  live  in  fear  and  resignation." 
(Robson  MSS.  Devonshire  House). 

In  those  days  people  became  old  early.  No  wonder, 
when  we  consider  how  early  they  were  launched  in  life. 
William   Blecklv   left   school — if  he   ever  went  to  school — at 
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the  age  of  12  and  married  at  the  age  of  22.  When  he  was  43 
he  had  9  children  to  bring  up.  So  much  responsibility  would 
age  anyone  ! 

Sarah  Bleckly,  after  sustaining  the  loss  of  her  husband 
and  a  son  and  daughter  within  a  period  of  six  months,  longed 
to  have  her  remaining  children  once  more  with  her.  Sarah 
Bleckly  the  younger  therefore  returned  to  her  family  at  Long 
Stratton.  No  doubt  John,  the  second  son,  then  24,  had  been 
helping  his  father  in  the  business.  It  was  evidently  decided 
that  George  should  leave  Ackworth  and  join  him.  Caroline 
and  Kezia,  girls  of  15  and  17,  were  at  an  age  when  their  elder 
sister  from  London  would  be  able  to  finish  their  education,  and 
Maria,  aged  22,  probably  undertook  the  housekeeping. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  Sarah  Bleckly  came 
forth  in  the  Ministry  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends,  and  was 
acknowledged  a  Minister  in  1798.  For  several  years  after 
this  period,  it  appears  that  our  dear  friend  was  engaged  in 
religious  service  in  different  parts  of  England,  principally  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  counties."      (Testimony  to  S.B.,  1845). 

It  would  be  interesting  if  one  could  find  other  private 
chronicles  describing  any  of  her  visits.  She  must  have  been 
a  broad-minded  as  well  as  a  sympathetic  woman,  for  the  testi- 
mony goes  on  :  "  Her  gospel  labours  frequently  extended  also 
to  those  not  in  profession  with  us,  which,  there  is  cause  to 
believe,  were  to  the  edification  of  many  and  to  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  her  own  mind." 

The  next  event  we  hear  of  is  the  marriage  of  William 
Bleckly,  which  took  place  at  i'ork  on  the  12th  of  March,  1800. 
On  consulting  the  marriage  certificate  it  is  curious  to  notice  that 
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not  one  of  his  own  family  were  present.  This  may  have  been 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  travelling  at  that  time  of  the  year,  or  it 
may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  there  had  been  much  trouble 
in  the  bride's  family.  The  previous  year  her  brother's  wife  and 
new-born  baby  were  buried  in  the  same  grave  ;  her  mother 
also  died,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800  (13th  Jan.) 
her  father,  Samuel  Clemesha,  was  taken  from  her.  Dorothy 
Clemesha's  other  brother  was  either  just  married  or  shortly 
to  be  married.  Left  an  orphan  and  practically  homeless, 
the  marriage  was  arranged  to  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  Dorothy  might  find  consolation  for  her  grief.  On  the  5th 
of  May  in  the  next  year  (1801)  her  first  child  was  born  and 
named  Samuel  after  her  father.  In  March  (7th)  of  the  year 
1804  twins  arrived,  appropriately  named  after  her  mother  and 
his,  Elizabeth  and  Sarah.  In  all  they  had  eight  children,  of 
whom  more  will  be  said  in  a  further  chronicle. 

To  return  to  the  family  at  Long  Stratton. 

The  mists  of  oblivion  envelop  all.  We  know  that  the 
elder  Sarah  died  in  1805,  and  that  Kezia  Bleckly  married 
Abraham  Scales  27th  July,  1818,  and  went  to  live  at  Pakefield. 
Ab.  Scales  was  a  man  in  very  comfortable  circumstances, 
carrying  on  business  at  Pakefield.  He  was  very  aristocratic- 
looking,  and  always  carefully  dressed. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  sisters  were  in  more  com- 
fortable circumstances  after  1810,  when  their  aunt  Mary  Wallis 
died  and  left  them  "  an  estate."  An  old  paper  found  in  the 
Bank  at  Chatteris  informs  us  :  "  The  estate  was  left  to  Sarah 
Bleckly's  four  daughters — Sarah,  Maria,  Kezia  and  Caroline. 
Sarah  Bleckly  had  then  living  three  sons,   William,  John  and 
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George,  and   Rachel   Nanson  a  grandson,   William  Lettsom, 
the  son  of  her  daughter  Lettsom,  who  died  1802. 

Mary  Wallis  died  1810. 
Kezia  Springall  died  1795,  unmarried. 
Rachel  Nanson  died  1818,  left  a  grandson  and  2  daughters. 
Sarah  Bleckly  died  1805. 

Hannah  Morton  died  1787,  left  a  son  and  2  daughters. 
John  and   Gregory   Springall,   brothers,   died  and  left  no 
family." 

There  is  no  clue  as  to  wha':  ''  the  estate  "  consisted  of. 

G.E.C.  says  :  "  We  have  two  or  three  very  old  tablespoons 
inscribed  M.L.  to  K.S.,  M.L.  to  S.S.  I  remember  our  mother 
telling  me  that  K.S.  and  S.S.  were  Kezia  and  Sarah  Springall." 
(M.L.  was  probably  their  aunt  Mary  Lawrence,  sister  to  their 
mother. — L.C.) 

Mary  Springall  married  Francis  Lawrence  in  1723.  Her 
daughter,  Sarah  Lawrence,  married  Samuel  Gurney,  brother 
to  John  Gurney  of  Keswick. 

"  In  addition  to  hose  manufactures  J.  Gurney  did  a  large 
trade  in  importing  hand-spun  yarn  from  the  South  of  Ireland. 
This  importation  of  yarn  from  Cork  to  Yarmouth  was  not  only 
a  lucrative  business  for  the  Messrs.  Gurney,  but  a  great  benefit 
to  the  artizans  of  Norfolk  and  a  great  help  in  finding  employ- 
ment for  the  population  of  several  Irish  counties.  Both  John 
and  Samuel  Gurney  died  in  1770.  The  latter  left  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom  was  married  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hoare,  of  London,  the 
other  to  Mr.  Thomas  Kett,  of  Seething.  His  widow  married 
Mr.  Thomas  Bland,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  named  Michael." 
("Annals  of  an  East  Anglian  Bank."     W.  H.  Bidwell.) 
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Mrs.  Bland,  of  Inglethorpe  Manor,  near  Wisbech,  has  a 
letter  from  William  Bleckly  to  Thos.  Bland  beginning  "  Dear 
Cousin,"  and  ending  "with  love  to  self  and  cousins.  Thy 
affectionate  cousin,  William  Bleckly." 

The  burial  ground  at  Tasburgh  where  William  and  Sarah 
Bleckly  and  some  of  their  children  lie  is  disappointing.  No 
tombstones  mark  the  spot.  There  had  been  stones,  some  old, 
with  interesting  Latin  inscriptions  ;  but  a  time  came  when  the 
Society  of  Friends  decided  that  it  was  best  that  all  stones 
should  be  made  after  one  simple  pattern  :  there  was  to  be  no 
costly  memorial  for  the  rich  man  and  a  humble  stone  for  the 
poor.  In  excess  of  zeal  it  would  seem  that  the  tombstones 
were  uprooted  and  buried  together  in  one  big  grave  at  the  end 
of  the  graveyard  !  One  wonders  who  was  responsible  for  this 
act  of  sacrilege  and  vandalism  ? 

In  1831  Sarah  removed  to  Pakefield.  She  became  blind 
when  about  44  years  of  age.  Her  means  were  limited,  but 
"  she  was  ready  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
around  her,  for  she  had  remarkably  experienced  the  care  of 
the  Lord,  so  that  she  doubted  not  its  continuance  to  the  end 
of  life  :  being  careful  and  economical  especially  of  time,  almost 
constantly  employed  for  herself  and  others,  believing  that  idle- 
ness was  unfavourable  to  mental  or  bodily  health." 

What  a  picture  of  energy  for  a  blind  woman  !  Her  ser- 
vices in  the  Ministry  were  now  confined  to  her  own  Quarterly 
Meeting,  with  two  exceptions.  We  are  told  "  her  expression 
was  simple  and  unadorned."  She  frequently  visited  her  poor 
neighbours,  to  some  of  whom  her  words  were  greatly  blessed, 
and  her  counsel  and  advice  were  prized  by  many  not  of  our 
Society.     It  was  her  practice  to  have  the  Scriptures  read  to 
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would  endeavour  to  improve  others  in  reading  them  distinctly. 
"  Her  useful  life,  even  to  its  close,  appears  to  have  exhibited 
those  fruits  of  the  Spirit — lowliness,  meekness,  long-suffering 
and  godliness — which,  with  the  liveliness  of  her  conversation, 
seasoned  as  it  was  with  the  salt  which  retained  its  savour, 
were  edifying  to  all  around  her." 

One  other  glimpse  is  given  of  Sarah's  youth  in  the  testi- 
mony. "  Our  dear  friend  frequently  adverted  to  a  snare  into 
which  she  had  fallen  in  her  youth — that  of  perusing  light  and 
vain  books  :  remarking  that  years  elapsed  before  the  injurious 
effects  were  removed  from  her  mind." 

"  The  evening  before  she  died  she  spent  in  cheerful  con- 
versation with  her  sisters.  Early  next  morning  they  were 
summoned  to  her  bedside,  but  all  power  of  speech  was  gone. 
She  died  peacefully  next  morning."  Sarah  Bleckly  was  80 
when  she  died.  She  was  buried  at  Pakefield.  She  had  been 
a  Minister  about  48  years. 

The  three  remaining  sisters  met  at  the  Yearly  Meetings 
of  1845  and  1846.  Before  giving  an  account  of  Caroline  it 
will  be  convenient  to  relate  what  little  else  is  known  of  Maria 
and  Kezia. 

Maria  has  left  no  mark  on  the  pages  of  history.  She  was 
born  June  18th,  1777,  and  died  Feb.  5th,  1848.  She  was  very 
fair  and  very  small.  An  old  diary  was  found  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century  containing  some  notes  written 
by  Maria  Bleckly,  and  a  deed  is  extant  concerning  the  sale  of 
certain  property  of  hers,  probably  the  old  home  at  Long 
Stratton.     They  comprise  almost  all  that  is  known  of  her. 
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"  1844.  My  beloved  sister  Sarah  Bleckly  departed  this 
life  the  27th  of  2nd  mo.,  1844,  3rd  day  morning  {  before  5 
o'clock  and  was  buried  5th  of  third  mo. 

"  Twentieth  of  same,  Sister  Caroline  and  myself  left 
Pakefield,  lodged  at  Norwich  that  night,  proceeded  forward 
the  next  morning  by  coach  to  Lynn,  from  thence  to  Wisbech 
by  post  chaise,  at  which  bro.  J.R.  (Caroline's  husband)  met  us 
in  a  fly,  and  reached  Chatteris  (20  m.)  at  I  past  4,  at  which 
place  I  stayed  13  weeks  with  my  beloved  sister  and  bro.,  much 
to  the  comfort  of  my  mind.  Returned  home  to  my  solitary 
dwelling  the  20th  6th  mo." 

The  diary  goes  on  :  "  1846,  9th  mo.  Two  years  and  6 
mo.  have  passed  since  the  sorrowful  occasion  occurred  to  pen 
the  foregoing,  &  again  the  loss  of  my  dearly  beloved  sister 
Kezia  Scales  in  the  removal  by  death  has  brought  my  mind 
into  mourning.  After  a  few  months  gradual  decline  she 
departed  this  life  the  2nd  9th  mo.,  1846,  &  was  interred  the  8th  on 
the  3rd  day  following."  Kezia  Scales  was  tripped  by  some 
rough  boys  at  her  sister's  gate  and  never  recovered  from  the  fall. 

Only  one  anecdote  of  Kezia  Scales  remains  to  prove  that 
she  was  possessed  of  the  presence  of  mind  and  bravery  of  her 
race.  It  seems  that  gunpowder  was  used  in  Pakefield,  probably 
by  the  coastguards.  One  of  the  assistants  was  sent  to  the 
warehouse,  and  on  returning  Mrs.  Scales  noticed  that  he  no 
longer  carried  his  light. 

"  Where's  your  lantern  ?  " 
I  had  no  lantern.      I  took  a  candle." 

"  What  have  you  done  with  it  ? 

"  Stuck  it  in  a  keg  of  seed." 
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Without  waiting  to  rebuke,  Kezia  fled  to  the  warehouse 
and  rescued  the  naked  candle  from  the  keg  of  gunpowder 
before  any  harm  was  done.  Her  remarks  to  the  assistant  on 
her  return  are  not  recorded. 

The  three  Pakefield  sisters  appear  to  have  left  part  of 
their  property  and  money  to  Abraham  Scales,  who  left  his 
possessions  to  his  companion  William  Warman  in  1868.  Mr. 
Warman  is  still  alive  (1910). 

Maria's  journal  contains  two  other  extracts  of  interest  : 

"  1847.  Again  the  awful  warning  of  death  is  sounded  in 
our  ears  by  the  mournful  intelligence  of  the  affecting  and 
sudden  removal  of  my  valued  friend  Isaac  Stickney,  of  Scar- 
borough, after  an  illness  of  only  three  days." 

"  1847.  4th  of  1st  mo.  died  our  much  beloved  &  greatly 
lamented  friend  Joseph  John  Gurney.  His  disease  was  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse." 
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Of  Caroline,  youngest  of  the  five  daughters  of  William 
Blecklv  and  Sarah  Springall,  the  record  is  much  fuller.  She 
was  horn  July  9th,  1779,  and  died  at  the  age  of  79  on  July 
16th,  1858. 

Of  her  youth  nothing  is  known  ;  it  must  have  been 
after  her  mother's  death  in  1805  that  she  left  Long  Stratton, 
probably  because  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  earn  her  living, 
or  at  any  rate  to  add  to  her  little  fortune,  while  she  was 
still  young  and  strong.  She  was  2()  at  the  time,  and  if  she 
had  only  wished  to  see  more  of  the  world  she  would  not  have 
chosen  Sutton  in  the  Isle  as  a  place  to  gain  experience.  It  is 
most  likely  that  her  old  Uncle  Thomas  Blecklv  recommended 
her  as  a  capable,  efficient  business  woman  to  his  young  friend 
William  Bateman,  a  man  of  property  and  the  owner  of  the 
principal  shop  in  the  place.  William  Bateman  was  so  struck 
with  her  abilities  and  personality  that  he  besought  her  to  fill 
a  place  of  greater  honour,  and  m  1810  married  her. 

Caroline  Bateman  was  now  a  person  of  influence  and 
means.  Loyalty  to  her  family  was  one  of  her  strongest 
characteristics,  and  having  now  a  home  of  her  own  she 
proceeded  to  make  it  the  headquarters  of  the  whole  clan,  and 
to  draw  together  the  various  friends  and  relations  of  her  large 
family. 

Her  wedding  gave  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  family  gather- 
ing. It  took  place  on  the  29th  of  March,  1810,  at  Tivetshall. 
Her  three  sisters  were  there,  and  Sarah  signed  the  certificate 
along  with  the  others,  in  spite  of  her  blindness,  but  the  writing 
bears  pathetic  evidence  of  it.  Two  of  the  three  brothers, 
William  and  George,  did  honour  to  the  occasion,  and  it  max 
be  noted  that  the  whole   familv   were  excellent  writers.      Her 
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Cousin  James  Bleckly,  of  Godmanchester,  was  the  only  other 
Bleckly  who  signed,  but  Mary  Wallis,  her  aunt,  her  mother's 
sister,  an  old  lady  of  81,  penned  her  name  in  a  shaky  hand  ;  the 
list  is  completed  by  the  signature  of  her  cousin  Christiana 
Morton,  daughter  of  Hannah  Springall  andjohn  Latimer  Morton, 
"  the  celebrated  schoolmaster  of  Wandsworth  "  ;  Christiana 
Morton  subsequently  married  John  Watts. 

Of  the  bridegroom's  relations  only  John  Bateman,  Ins 
father,  and  Elizabeth  Bateman  were  present. 

Among  the  old  friends  of  the  family  whose  names  grace  the 
certificate  there  are  several  we  recognise  :  Joseph  Gurney  and 
Jane  Gurney  ;  Henry  Aggs  and  Maria  Aggs,  relations  of  the 
Thomas  Aggs  who  was  present  at  Win.  Bleckley's  wedding  ; 
Thomas  Aggs,  probably  son  of  the  Thomas  who  signed  William 
Bleckly's  certificate,  and  several  of  the  Holmes  family,  two  of 
whom,  John  and  George,  signed  W.  B.'s  testimony,  as  did  John 
Coleby  and  Samuel  Alexander. 

Caroline  Bleckly  used  to  make  long  visits  to  the  Wallises 
before  her  marriage.  They  were  said  to  be  '  folks  with  high 
notions,  who  kept  great  style,"  including  liveried  servants  and 
a  Lady's  maid.  "  They  drove  their  own  carriage,  and  were  fond 
of  society." 

Caroline  Bleckly's  married  life  only  lasted  nine  years. 
William  Bateman  died  of  typhus  fever  in  1819,  to  the  unutter- 
able sorrow  of  his  wife.  Four  years  after  she  married  John 
Ross,  but  it  is  more  fitting  to  quote  the  exact  words  and  im- 
pressions recorded  of  her  by  those  who  either  knew  her  or  lived 
when  her  influence  and  personality  were  still  vividly  remem- 
bered. 
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John  Bleckly  used  to  say  of  his  sisters  Maria  and 
Caroline  that  "one  was  as  fair  as  a  lily,  and  the  other  as 
brown  as  an  oak." 

Caroline  Ross  was  "  delicate  ware  "  (Chas.  L.W.)  :  a  small 
woman  not  more  than  5ft.  3 in.  in  height,  and  weighing  about 
H|  stone.  She  was  very  careful  and  made  the  best  of  every- 
thing, a  faculty  no  doubt  due  to  her  mother's  training.  She 
had  favourites,  but  was  not  unreasonable  in  her  dislikes. 
She  had  brown  eyes.  Her  sister  Kezia  was  very  like  her. 
She  had  a  passion  for  flowers,  and  all  the  town  came  to 
see  her  garden,  which  was  laid  out  in  beds  of  mathematical 
exactness,  bordered  by  low  box  hedges,  and  divided  by  neat 
gravel  walks. 


By  A.E.C. 

My  Aunt  Caroline  Ross  (i.e.  great-aunt),  dressed  in  the 
picturesque  costume  of  a  friend,  quilled  cap,  and  white  cross- 
over, with  a  black  skirt  of  satin,  all  of  the  best  quality.  We 
first  hear  of  her  as  an  assistant  in  a  draper's  shop,  at  Sutton  in 
the  Isle.  Then  she  married  a  well-to-do  man,  a  friend, 
William  Bateman,  who  was  a  grocer  and  draper,  and  agent  for 
Gurney's  Rank  at  Chatteris.  At  his  death  she  carried  on  the 
business,  including  the  Rank.  She  was  a  very  clever  able 
woman.  She  was  not  very  fond  of  my  mother,  and  my 
parents  rarely  dined  or  had  tea  with  her,  although  my 
brother  and  I  often  took  our  meals  at  her  house  which  was 
next  door  to  ours,  especially  breakfast.  She  was  very  fond 
of  my  brother  and  myself,  and  I  think  rather  especially  of  me, 
as   I  was  a  little   the  elder.   She  used  often  to  take  my  hand 
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in  hers  and  say  1  had  the  Bleckly  thumb.  (A  "Millar's  thumb"  : 
Dora  is  the  only  one  of  our  family  who  can  lay  claim  to  this 
distinction. — L.C.) 

Her  kitchen  was  a  grand  sight  at  Christmas,  with  joints  of 
beef  and  flannel  petticoats  for  the  poor  of  the  town.  Her  house 
was  always  spotlessly  clean  :  from  bedroom  to  cellar  there  was 
no  make-shift  about  it.  There  was  a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  was  in  its  place.  She  had  the  proper  thing  for  all 
household  requirements  and  the  best  of  the  sort.  She 
had  no  pictures,  except  a  portrait  of  the  Missionary  Moffat 
in  my  Uncle's  dressing-room;  her  furniture  was  of  nice 
old-fashioned  design,  and  shone  chiefly,  as  she  said,  with 
elbow-grease.  If  anything  was  broken  or  badly  used  in  our 
house  we  used  to  say,  "  What  would  Aunt  Ross  say  if  she  saw 
that  ?  "  Looking  back  over  the  50  years  that  have  passed 
since  her  death,  I  find  it  difficult  to  explain  her  remarkable 
personality  and  influence. 

My  dear  good  Uncle  Ross  had  what  is  called  a  quick 
temper "  :  he  had  a  torrent  of  words  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice.  He  did  well  to  be  angry — or  thought  so — and 
he  could  make  us  boys  absolutely  ashamed  of  the 
smallest  fault,  say  of  memory,  about  which  he  would 
rate  us  in  his  own  vigorous  way  till  we  longed  to 
retire  and  put  in  some  sort  of  order  the  rags  of  our  self- 
respect.  "  Forget !  Forget !  Why  thy  word  is  not  worth  a 
nutshell  !  "  he  would  say  when  his  nephew  arrived  late  with 
the  Hank  keys. 

My  Aunt  was  different.  She  knew  so  many  things  about 
one  :  she  seemed  to  have  heard  or  to  know  instinctively  when 
we  had  been  guilty  of  meanness,  shuffling,  or  cruelty  to  dumb 
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animals,  and  became  a  sort  of  accusing  conscience.  I  can 
now  hear  her  beautiful  voice  :  "  Don't  speak  so  loud,  boy  ;  I 
am  not  deaf."  She  never  corrected  us  before  the  servants. 
When  we  dined  there,  Sarah,  the  waitress,  drew  the  white 
cloth  when  dinner  was  over,  and  stood  behind  her  mistress's 
chair  with  the  cloth  hanging  from  her  two  little  fingers  while 
the  silent  grace  was  said  in  the  Quaker  fashion.  Decanters 
of  red  and  white  wine  were  placed  on  the  mahogany  table,  and 
Uncle  Ross  asked,  "  Caroline,  will  thee  take  white  wine  or 
red  ?  "  as  soon  as  Sarah  left  the  room. — A.E.C. 


Impression    by    G.E.C. 


Aunt  Ross's  name  was  a  household  word  long  after  her 
death.  "  I  don't  know  what  thy  Aunt  Ross  would  have  said 
if  she  could  see  that  drawer"  (or  desk  or  head  of  hair,  as  the 
case  might  be),  being  a  frequent  remark  to  one  of  her  great- 
neices,  who  was  by  no  means  "a  born  old  maid  "  as  regarded 
tidiness.  No  grown-up  person  knew  how  fervently  thankful 
that  child  used  to  be  that  her  Aunt  Ross  had  not  lived  to  dis- 
approve of,  and  perhaps  persecute  her  !  Not  that  the  elder 
brothers,  who  did  know  her,  had  been  persecuted  :  they  had 
been  in  high  favour  with  both  the  Uncle  and  Aunt.  "The 
boy  is  an  epicure,  like  his  Uncle  John  ;  let  him  have  it,"  had 
been  the  mandate  when  one  small  boy  (Arthur)  had  desired 
some  pickle  of  a  specially  hot  and  rebellious  kind,  and  both 
boys  were  apparently  regarded  as  genuine  Rlecklys — than 
which  there  could  be  no  higher  praise  or  claim  to  favour.  It 
is  improbable  that  any  shy  or  shrinking  girl-child  would  have 
been  regarded  with  approval,  even  though  she  wore  the 
Bleckly  lineaments  and  possessed  the  Bleckly  voice  and 
thumb.     The  fact  that  the  instinct  of  rule  and  domination  was 
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lacking  in  her  character  would  have  proved  her  an  unworthy 
daughter  of  the  race. 

I  have  a  pair  of  old- fashioned  silver-rimmed  spectacles 
which,  I  believe,  belonged  to  Aunt  Ross's  first  husband, 
William  Bateman.  He  died  27th  Sept.,  1819.  His  widow- 
married  John  Ross,  1823.  A  descendant  of  the  Bateman  family, 
Bateman  Brown,  has  told  me  how  much  our  Aunt's  marriage 
was  disapproved  of,  not  only  by  her  own  family,  but  by  that 
of  her  late  husband.  John  Ross  was  in  her  employment  as  a 
sort  of  steward  or  farm  bailiff,  and  the  difference  in  their 
relative  positions  seems  to  have  been  enough  to  have  lent  some 
colour  to  the  suggestion  that  she  must  have  signified  her  royal 
pleasure  before  John  Ross  would  have  dared  "  to  climb."  Be 
that  as  it  may,  they  married  when  he  was  about  35  and  she 
was  14,  and  lived  very  happily  together  :  he,  I  fancy, 
abating  no  jot  of  his  dignity  in  face  of  her  superiority,  and 
she,  let  us  hope,  sharing  her  domination  with  him.  Some  say 
that  she  could  not  have  realised  what  a  treasure  of  a  man  she 
was  acquiring  ;  others  think  it  was  just  her  appreciation  of  his 
fine  qualities  which  won  for  him  his  more  exalted  position. 
His  portraits  and  the  legends  that  exist  concerning  him,  show 
him  to  have  been  a  fine,  sturdy,  choleric  old  man  in  Quaker 
clothes :  and  he  bears  so  much  of  the  appearance  of  the 
hereditary  Friend  that  no  one  would  imagine  that  he  had  been 
a  singer  in  the  "steeple-house  "  in  his  youth. 

I  would  fain  fancy  that  we  can  dimly  shadow  forth 
Aunt  Ross's  image  by  means  of  the  impression  left  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  knew  her  and  the  relics  thai 
remain  to  tell  of  her  tastes,  for  no  portrait  of  her  exists. 
Here,  for  instance,  are  kitchen  utensils  of  solid  copper  of 
her  purchasing   that   have   been    in   use   for  60  years  at  least  ; 
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her  inlaid  work-box,  from  which  the  mirror  that  once  adorned 
the  lid  inside  has  been  removed,  because  she  did  not  like  to 
see  her  own  face  each  time  she  opened  it  ;  here  are  scraps  of 
curtains  and  bed-hangings,  dowdy  in  colour  but  beautiful  in 
quality  ;  here  is  a  dainty  little  ivory  tea-caddy,  octagonal  in 
shape,  outlined  in  ebony,  and  silver-mounted,  which  bears  the 
initials  "  C.B."  Then  there  are  the  stories  which  show  her 
clever  and  capable,  brave  and  kind-hearted,  but  withal  a  tyrant 
and  despotic.  She  managed  a  Bank  after  her  first  husband's 
death.  She  also  managed  a  whole  family  connection  in 
addition  to  her  own  household  and  her  own  Preparative 
Meeting." — G.E.C. 

The  Batemans  signified  their  disapproval  of  Caroline 
Bateman's  second  marriage  by  keeping  away  from  her 
wedding.  William  Clarke,  nephew  of  John  Ross,  then  a  boy 
of  13,  signed  the  certificate  under  his  father's  signature. 
Robert  Clarke  was  married  to  John  Ross's  sister,  Mary  Ross. 
Eighteen  years  later  the  two  families  became  doubly  connected 
by  the  marriage  of  William  Clarke  with  Mary  Ann  Blecklv, 
Caroline  Ross's  neice. 

Sarah  Blecklv  was  present,  and  this  is  probably  one  of 
the  two  occasions  upon  which  she  journeyed  outside  her  own 
M.M.  after  she  became  blind.  William  Blecklv,  the  eldest 
brother,  and  Cousin  James  Blecklv  were  also  there.  Robert, 
Margaret  and  "  Amey "  Ruston  (relatives  of  John  Ross), 
and  Ann  Clarke  and  Mary  Angood  complete  the  list. 

William  Tnplow,  Thomas  Sewell,  Robert  Remington 
and  Elizabeth  Newitt  are  among  those  who  signed  the 
certificate. 
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"  Caroline  Ross  was  very  kind  to  Mrs.  Hemington  and 
once  nursed  her  and  her  husband  when  they  were  suffering 
from  typhus  and  no  one  else  was  brave  enough  to  go  near 
them.  She  was  also  very  kind  to  Mrs.  Hemington's 
daughters,  and  though  Jane  wore  bonnets  of  a  more  worldly 
type  than  she  approved  yet  she  did  not  withdraw  her  favour 
on  that  account." — G.E.C. 

Another  tale  of  Aunt  Ross  concerns  her  maid-servant, 
who  was  ill  and  delirious.  Dr.  Saunders  was  called  in  and 
was  very  doubtful  what  remedy  to  use.  He  suggested  among 
other  things  shaving  the  girl's  head.  Aunt  Ross  asked  if  it 
were  certain  that  such  a  drastic  remedy  would  be  beneficial, 
for  the  girl  had  beautiful  auburn  hair,  and  she  admired  any- 
thing and  everything  beautiful  ;  not  being  satisfied  on  this 
point,  she  absolutely  declined  to  countenance  the  risk.  The 
girl  recovered  without  being  shaved. 

"  Chatteris  Meeting  House  had  then,  as  now,  a  long  gravel 
path  leading  to  it  from  the  road.  It  was  neatly  kept  (as  was 
everything  with  which  Aunt  Ross  had  any  connection),  and 
the  righteous  soul  of  that  lady  was  vexed  at  the  deep  marks 
made  upon  it  by  the  iron  rings  of  the  "  pattens."  So  the 
mandate  went  forth  that  clogs  should  be  used  instead  of 
pattens,  and  all  the  women  Friends  agreeing  to  this,  we  can 
picture  them  going  to  Meeting  henceforth  in  neat  clogs  with 
toe-caps  and  heel-caps  of  patent  leather,  and  springs  under  the 
insteps." — G.E.C. 

Further  chronological  events  are  as  follows: — 

"  William  Bateman  died  after  a  very  few  days  illness. 
He  had  been  to  Hitchin   to  pay   the   last   marks  of  respect  to 
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the  remains  of  his  Uncle  William  Lucas,  who  died  on  the 
ninth  of  Sep..  1819,  and  within  the  short  period  of  three  weeks 
the  intelligence  of  his  removal  increased  the  tide  of  sorrow  to 
his  surviving  relatives  at  that  place." 

Shortly  after  her  husband's  death  Caroline  Bateman  suffered 
another  severe  shock  in  the  death  of  her  brother  George. 

.4////.   Monitor,    1820. 
"  On  Jan.   20th,   1820,  died  at  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire, 
George  Bleckly,  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  of  the  firm 
of  Bleckly  &  Oldacre,  of  Ipswich.'" — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

From  The  Annual  Monitor  for  1821  the  following  account 
was  taken  : — 

"George  Bleckly,  Ipswich,  aged  39,  25  1st  mo.  1820. 
The  decease  of  this  individual  was  attended  with  very  peculiar 
circumstances.  He  was  at  the  house  of  his  sister  Caroline, 
the  widow-  of  Wm.  Bateman,  whose  very  sudden  removal  we 
had  to  notice  in  our  last  number.  His  object  in  being  at 
Chatteris  was  to  assist  his  sister  in  the  settlement  of  her 
husband's  affairs,  and  in  making  arrangements  for  the  future 
management  of  her  concerns,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  pain,  which  assumed  a  rheumatic  and  inflammatory 
appearance.  It  rapidly  extended  and  increased  so  as  to  baffle 
every  effort  of  the  best  medical  assistance,  and  in  a  few  days 
lemoved  him  to  the  mansions  of  the  grave.  Thus  did  his 
afflicted  sister,  by  the  renewal  of  the  scene  which  within  four 
months  had  deprived  her  of  an  affectionate  husband,  become 
an  object  of  the  very  near  sympathy  of  her  friends  in  having 
to  endure  what  might  almost  be  compared  to  a  second  widow- 
hood." As  a  matter  of  fact  George  Bleckly  caught  the  typhus 
fever  from  which  his  brother-in-law  had  died. 
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Caroline  Bateman's  marriage  in  1823  to  John  Ross  was 
the  next  event  of  importance  in  the  family  annals.  Three  years 
later  William  Bleckly,  her  eldest  brother,  died  under  sad  circum- 
stances, leaving  a  widow  totally  unprovided  for.  Fortunately 
the  eldest  son  was  25.  The  youngest  child,  Mary  Ann,  was 
only  nine.  William's  children,  for  most  of  whom  situations 
were  found,  spent  their  holidays  with  Aunt  Ross,  and  no  doubt 
received  shrewd  counsel. 

Among  Aunt  Ross's  visitors  we  hear  of  William  Broad- 
field  Smith  (Ann's  son),  Lovell  Squiers  and  Jane  Laundv, 
from  letters  sent  to  her  nephews  at  school  we  gather  "  Abra- 
ham Scales  has  been  here  a  week,"  "  Your  Aunt  Dell  (William's 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth)  and  Cousin  paid  us  a  long  visit." 
William  Nanson  Lettsom  (a  grandson  of  Rachel  Nanson,  own 
sister  to  Sarah  Bleckly)  probably  visited  her  too.  He  was  the 
W.  N.  Lettsom  to  whom  Aunt  Ross  used  to  send  a  turkey 
every  Christmas.  In  Uncle  Ross's  diary  we  notice  that 
W.  N.  Lettsom  frequently  returns  the  compliment  by  sending 
as  a  Xmas  present  a  "W.P.  ham."  Caroline  Scott  no  doubt 
was  a  guest,  though  the  entry  in  the  diary  noting  one  of 
her  visits  occurs  after  Caroline's  death.  William  Bleckly's 
daughter  Caroline  lived  for  some  years  with  Aunt  Ross  before 
her  marriage  to  Wm.  Farrand.  Mary  Ann  Bleckly  was  sent 
to  Ackworth  and  afterwards  lived  for  a  time  with  "  Cousin 
Dorothv  Stickney,"  a  motherly  woman  who  had  no  children 
of  her  own  and  who  seems  to  have  taken  compassion  on 
motherless  children,  for  it  was  she  who  brought  up  John 
Clemesha  when  his  mother  died,  and  also  his  daughter,  now 
Airs.  Kitching.  Dorothy  Stickney  was  a  daughter  of  the  Grace 
Benson  who  marriad  Geo.  Wynne. 
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It   is  probable  that  my  grandmother  Mary  Ann  Bleckly 

later  on  was  a  member  of  Aunt  Ross's  household  and  occasion- 
alb'  helped  in  the  shop,  an  occupation  she  much  disliked. 

My  grandfather  Wm.  Clarke  was  apprenticed  to  Ab.  Scales 
most  likely  through  the  intervention  of  Aunt  Ross.  He  returned 
to  Chatteris  in  1835  and  married  her  neice,  Mary  Anne 
Bleckly  on  12.5.1841.  William  Warman,  a  protege  of  Abraham 
Scales,  was  later  assistant  to  Wm.  Clarke,  and  returned  to 
Pakefield  to  become  companion  to  Abraham  Scales. 
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The  Godmanchester   Blecklys. 

In  1840  James  Bleckly,  of  Godmanchester,  died.  He 
was  the  son  of  Samuel  Bleckly  and  Esther  Paris,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Jas.  Paris,  of  Godmanchester.  Her  sister  Sarah 
married  John  Poulter,  of  Ramsay.  The  Paris  family  became 
wealth>-  bankers  and  tobacconists,  &c,  in  London.  The  only 
notice  of  Samuel  Bleckly  of  any  importance  is  the  following 
in  the  Huntingdon  Prep.  Meeting  books:— 

"  Taken  from  Samuel  Bleckly  of  the  same  place  (Godman- 
chester). with  warrant  signed  as  before,  for  a  demand  for  16/- 
for  Steeplehouse  rates,  Oats  to  the  value  of  19/6  "  (dated  1790). 

His  son,  James  Bleckly,  was  a  man  of  property,  and 
owned  houses  and  land  in  Godmanchester.  There  is  still  a 
grove  called  "jimmy  Bleckly's  Grove  "  beside  the  river  there. 
His  will  has  proved  invaluable  as  a  document  of  family  history. 
He  was  unmarried  and  seems  to  have  resigned  membership 
shortlv  before  his  death. 
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"  Bleckly,  James,  lately  a  farmer,  Godmanchester,  by 
birth  '25.8.1775.  Deceased  resigned  membership  30.8.1840. 
Accepted  1.9. '40.''  He  left  property  to  the  value  of  over 
£14,000,  and  a  will  that  is  a  model  of  good  feeling  and  careful 
consideration.  Sarah  and  Maria  4>leckly  inherit  £700,  Mary 
Cooper  and  Kezia  Bleckly  £500,  Caroline  Ross  and  Mary 
Fryer  (d.  of  his  Uncle  John)  £500,  John  and  George  Bleckly 
£400.  Elizabeth  Dell  and  her  twin  sister  Sarah  £400,  and  to 
the  other  children  of  William  B.  £200  apiece.  Thomas 
Bleckly,  of  Felstead,  £200.  His  cousins  on  his  mother's  side 
are  also  remembered,  and  legacies  are  left  to  Ackworth  School, 
the  Huntingdon  Infirmary,  and  the  M.M.  (£50  each).  His 
cousin  Harriet  Fenner  received  his  house  in  Post  Street  and 
the  Close  or  Grove. 


John  Bleckly  of  York. 


John  Bleckly,  the  last  of  the  sons  of  William  and  Sarah 
Bleckly,  was  born  3rd  Aug.,  1770.  He  never  visited  his  sister 
at  Chatteris,  but  every  year  Aunt  Ross  sent  him  a  large  plum 
cake  on  his  birthday.  When  John  Bleckly  took  up  his  abode 
at  York  is  unknown.  In  "  Bootham  "  for  Sept.,  1006,  in  an 
article  entitled  "The  Story  of  Bootham  School,"  his  name  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  a  committee  to  procure  subscriptions 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  new  school  in  York.  The 
Q.M.  minute  is  dated  1819,  24,  6  mo.  He  seems  to  have  been 
of  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  for  he  published  three  little  books 
or  pamphlets  of  a  religious  nature. 

From  Mrs.  Pumphrey's  Reminiscences,  p.  152,  W.H.B.'s 
edition,  the  following  extract  was  taken  :— 
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"  John    Bleckly    was    a    grocer   and    lived    in    Thursday 

Market,  York,  or  Sampson  Square,  before  Parliament  St.  was 
opened,  connecting  it  with  the  Pavement  the  other  end." 

(A  letter  from  Isaac  Kigge,  re-addressed  to  "  John  Bleckly, 
Hatter,  York,"  is  copied  in  the  Clarke  MSS.  Another  letter 
in  possession  of  A.E.C.  is  addressed  to  J.  Bleckly,  Sampson 
Square,"  dated  27.2.1851.  It  is  a  letter  of  sympathy  from 
Saml.  Tuke  in  his  last  illness,  and  ends  "  So  accept  my  dear 
friend,  perhaps  the  last  farewell  of  thy  old  and  attached  friend 
Saml.  Tuke.") 

To  continue  Mrs.  Pumphrey's  words  :  "  From  his  house 
(I  believe  she  was  his  housekeeper)  was  married  Sarah  Sander- 
son to  my  Uncle  John  Allis,  and  I  have  heard  that,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  those  days,  as  it  was  unseemly  for  the  Bride  to 
go  with  her  husband  alone,  3  or  4  carriages  of  the  wedding 
guests  accompanied  the  pair  as  far  as  Doncaster,  returning 
home  perhaps  the  following  day. 

John  Bleckly  had  no  garden,  but  he  delighted  in  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  had  a  pleasant  custom  of  planting  young  fruit 
trees  in  the  gardens  of  his  friends  and  then  he  liked  to  watch 
their  growth  and  partake  of  their  fruit. 

A  Morella  cherry  thus  stood  near  our  entrance  door  at 
the  Retreat. 

John  Bleckly  also  planted  the  greater  part,  if  not  all, 
of  the  South  Cliff,  Scarborough,  below  the  present  Grand 
Hotel.  He  was  also  in  great  request  if  any  special  catering 
was  required  for  any  special  purpose.  I  have  partaken  of 
flavoury  game  at  his  bachelor  table  where  the  meat  and  wine 
were  sure  to  be  of  the  best. 


11  mo.  9  '37  T.  &  M.  Allis,  H.  J.  Allis  &  E.  Pumphrey 
dined  at  J.B.'s  &  had  Caper-cailzie,  &  took  home  some  tit- 
cones  from  the  crop." 

Page  139  of  the  same  hook  gives  the  following  little 
story  : —  '  In  1835,  before  the  days  of  railway  travelling,  my 
Mother  took  me  to  London  to  the  Y.M.  and,  after,  a  visit  to 
our  relations  in  the  west.  We  went  by  coach,  the  Hiron- 
delle,'  which  left  the  office  in  St.  Helen's  Sq.,  York,  about 
six  o'clock  1st  day  evening.  My  Father  and  John  Bleckly 
saw  us  off  and  J.B.  gave  me  sweets  and  oranges." 

A.E.C.  remembers  hearing  his  Mother  say  that  when  she 
travelled  by  coach  John  Bleckly  saw  her  off  and  gave  her  5/- 
with  which  to  tip  the  driver. 

John  Bleckly  knew  every  coach  which  passed  through 
York.  He  saw  every  coach  off,  and  met  every  coach  which 
came  in,  and  was  a  favourite  with  the  drivers,  who  often 
received  tips  from  him. 

When  his  nephew  Henry  Bleckly  married  Anna  S.  Allis 
John  Bleckly  was  the  caterer  and  the  orderer  for  the  day. 

Fieldon  Thorpe  kindly  wrote  a  description  of  John 
Bleckly  on  request  : — "  John  Bleckly's  form  and  figure  were 
very  well  known  to  me  when,  as  a  little  boy,  I  sat  on  one  of 
the  front  forms  in  York  Mcetmg-house.  He  was  dressed  in 
the  old-fashioned  style,  with  black  silk  stockings,  knee  breeches 
and  singularly  pointed  shoes.  He  mostly  sat  with  his  hands 
folded  on  the  knob  of  a  cane  or  walking-stick,  absolutely 
motionless,  on  the  lowest  form  facing  the  Meeting,  and  only  a 
yard  or  two  from  my  seat  in  L844.  His  rather  sparse  hair 
was  silvery  grey."      (1.1.1910.) 
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Fortunately  there  is  a  picture  extant  of  John  Blecklv,  by 
Edward  Westoby,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Blecklv  family  ; 
it  was  thought  by  the  late  Henry  Blecklv  to  have  belonged  to 
Eliza  Fothergill.  On  it  is  written,  A  good  likeness  for  so 
slight  a  sketch  :  the  figure  is  quite  too  lank  and  delicate." 
(Page  154,  Mrs.  Pumphrey's  Reins.,  Ed.  W.H.B.) 

Mrs.  Kitching,  daughter  of  John  Clemesha,  writes  :  '  John 
Blecklv  was  an  old  gentleman  of  good  appearance,  well  dressed 
in  black  coat,  'small  clothes'  and  gaiters,  a  very  broad-brimmed 
hat,  and  always  carried  a  walking-stick.  He  often  called  at 
our  house,  as  he  had  much  leisure,  being  a  bachelor  with  no 
home  or  business  ties.  He  lived  in  good  rooms  over  a  shop 
in  the  Market  Place  in  York.  I  think  he  must  have  been  an 
Elder  in  the  Meeting,  as  he  sat  facing  the  Meeting,  and  my 
sister  told  me  that  when  John  Blecklv  put  on  his  hat  it  was  a 
sign  that  Meeting  would  very  soon  'break  up.'  " 

John  Blecklv  died  28.2.1851,  aged  81,  and  is  buried  m 
the  old  Quaker  Burial  Ground,  York. 


Mrs.    Norman's   Recollections, 

given  to  L.C.,  June,  1910. 

Mrs.    Norman,   nee   Sarah   Clarke,   was  servant  to  Uncle 

and   Aunt    Ross   for   25   years,  and  was  remembered  in  Uncle 

Ross's  will — "To  Sarah  Clarke,  my   late  dear  wife's  servant, 

£500." 

Mrs.  Norman  was  housemaid  to  Aunt  Ross  at  first  and 
said  "  she  was  a  very  good  mistress  when  once  you  knew  her 
ways."  The  first  time  she  swept  a  floor  Aunt  Ross  took  the 
brush  and  swept  it  again  .after  her.     Sarah  said  emphatically 
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"  she  never  had  to  do  it  again."  Doubtless  Aunt  Ross  accom- 
panied the  act  by  the  remark  "  I  never  thought  I  should 
come  to  this,"  which  was  a  favourite  expression  of  hers  when 
she  was  displeased  with  anyone's  behaviour  or  attainments. 

Sarah  remembered  the  rosewood  table  now  in  the  dining- 
room  at  Wisbech  as  Aunt  Ross's  work-table,  and  the  bine 
dish  in  which  salad  was  served  ;  the  silver  coffee  pot  and  stand 
were  left  to  Mrs.  (Caroline)  Scott,  of  Shields,  no  doubt  a  name- 
sake of  hers. 

The  great  Yucca,  which  was  a  sight  for  all  the  town,  was 
a  present  from  James  Backhouse,  who  had  been  holding  a 
meeting  at  Chatteris.  It  had  seven  flowers  on  it,  pale  as 
lilies,  with  red  spots  on  them.  Mrs.  Norman  referred  to  the 
plant  as  a  "  lily." 

Towards  the  end  of  her  life  Aunt  Ross  was  lame  from  a 
fall  by  which  her  thigh  was  broken.  One  ot  her  fingers  was 
crooked  with  rheumatism.  Father  thinks  it  was  the  first 
finger  on  her  right  hand,  which  he,  as. a  small  boy,  knowing 
her  dislike  to  anything  out  of  order,  tried  to  put  straight  for 
her  !  Mrs.  Norman  thought  it  was  the  little  finger.  Her 
sense  of  taste  also  diminished.  When  Monthly  Meetings  took 
place  at  Chatteris,  the  Friends  were  generally  entertained  at 
her  house,  though  the  Triplows  sometimes  provided  for 
a  few  of  them  when  the  gathering  was  very  large.  On 
one  of  the  last  occasions  Aunt  Ross  drew  Mrs.  Algernon 
Peckover  aside  and  asked  her  privately  whether  the  soup 
tasted  as  it  should,  for  her  "  taste  was  gone  and  she  could  not 
tell  what  it  was  like."  Aunt  Ross  died  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  caught  by  staying  out  in  the  damp  evening  air.  Mrs. 
Norman  was  pushing  her  out   in   the  bath  chair  lent  to  her  In- 
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Mrs.  Peckover,  and  she  insisted  on  halting  on  a  "  hill  "  in  the 
held,  once  the  site  of  a  windmill,  to  enjoy  the  view.  Mrs. 
Norman  said  the  wind  was  very  cold,  but  she  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  go  till  she  was  ready,  and  it  was  the  last  time  she 
went  Out. 

Mrs.  Ross  dressed  very  simply  in  the  mornings,  but  in  the 
afternoons  she  wore  a  black  satin  dress  with  a  white  crape 
or  silk  shawl  over  her  shoulders.  Mrs.  Norman,  like  all 
servants  in  those  days,  wore  a  print  dress  in  the  mornings  and 
a  stuff  gown  when  she  was  "  dressed."  It  was  not  of  necessity 
black,  as  servants'  afternoon  dresses  must  be  nowadays.  As 
long  as  the  gown  was  very  plain,  the  colour  did  not  matter. 
In  those  days  no  loud  colours  were  procurable.  All  servants 
wore  bonnets.  Sarah  had  more  responsible  work  in  later 
years,  when  Aunt  Ross  had  educated  her  taste  till  she 
considered  it  was  equal  to  her  own.  She  was  even  entrusted 
with  the  making  of  John  Bleckly's  birthday  cake. 

After  his  wife's  death  Uncle  Ross  gave  Sarah  a  watch. 
It  was  a  sort  of  relic.  When  Caroline  Bleckly  was 
first  engaged  to  William  Bateman  his  present  to  her  was  a 
gold  watch  which  cost  fifty  guineas.  As  years  passed  by  the 
watch  needed  repairing  and  was  sent  to  London.  The  watch- 
maker put  a  new  inside  to  it  and  asked  what  she  would  like  to 
be  done  with  the  old  inside.  For  £2  10s.  he  would  put  it  in  a 
silver  case.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  watch  was  hung  in 
Sarah's  bedroom.  When  Aunt  Ross  died  Uncle  Ross  gave  it 
to  her  to  keep,  telling  her  never  to  part  from  it.  Sarah 
displayed  the  treasure  impressively  with  the  old  cock  and  tiny 
diamond  still  intact. 
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Mrs.  Ross  often  spoke  of  her  first  husband,  whose 
silhouette  hung  on  the  door  of  one  of  the  cupboards  upstairs. 
She  grieved  very  much  over  the  death  of  her  last  sister 
Maria.  She  had  outlived  all  her  family,  and  died,  the  last  of 
her  generation,  as  previously  mentioned,  July  16th,  1858. 


Mrs.    Matchett's    Recollections.. 

July,  1910. 

(Naomi  Youell  was  housekeeper  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scales  for  24 
years.  Mr.  Scales  left  her  a  nice  little  house  in  Pake- 
field.) 

"  Your  great-great-aunts,  Sarah  and  Maria,  lived  happily 
together  next  door  to  their  little  Meeting  House,  Pakefield. 
They  dressed  very  plainly,  wore  Friends'  bonnets,  silk  shawls 
in  summer,  thicker  ones  in  winter — 60  years  ago  !  I  know 
they  were  all  endeared  to  their  home  in  Long  Stratton,  and 
their  parents  had  property.  1  believe  the  maiden  ladies' 
property,  at  their  death,  went  back  to  their  family. 

They  were  very  clever  and  refined,  fond  of  reading, 
writing,  sewing  and  fancy  work.  All  the  sisters  were  very 
original  and  quick,  and  had  excellent  memories  for  their  ages. 
Mrs.  Scales  passed  many  hours  sketching,  and  they  walked 
much  on  the  cliffs  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  their 
gardens.  All  of  them  were  energetic  and  industrious,  and 
whatever  they  did  was  well  and  neatly  done.  They  were 
sociable  and  fond  of  visitors,  and  ruled  their  servants  very 
kindly,  but  absolutely,  without  being  too  strict.  They  were 
all  good  managers,  and  understood  the  art  of  cooking  as  well 
as  giving  orders  to  their  cooks.      They  were  strong-willed,  but 
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they  willed  sensibly.  They  were  all  interesting  women. 
Sarah  was  as  small  as  Maria,  and  also  fair,  and  had  a  beautiful 
voice  like  Caroline. 

They  were  great  readers  of  such  books  as  The  Life  of 
Win.  Penn,  and  other  Friends'  biographies,  and  either  Maria 
or  Kezia  wrote  poetry. 

Mrs.  Scales  and  Mrs.  Ross  were  very  much  alike  in 
tastes  and  character.  Mrs.  Scales  was  called  a  very  pretty 
woman  and  a  good  manager  of  her  home,  which  was  not  so 
large  as  Mrs.  Ross's  but  kept  quite  as  well.  The  furniture 
was  very  good  and  solid  and  old-fashioned. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scales  often  had  the  Misses  S.  and  M. 
Blakely  (sic)  down  at  their  house,  and  those  two  sisters 
resembled  each  other  in  taste  and  character  also.  My  24 
years  spent  among  them  were  very  happy.  I  nursed  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Scales  through  their  many  illnesses  until  they  died. 
Mr.  Scales  survived  his  dear  wife  for  20  years.  After  her 
death  his  sister  lived  with  him.  lie  had  several  nice  legacies 
left  to  him,  and  owned  almost  all  the  parish  of  Pakefield.  He 
drove  out  every  afternoon  in  his  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
cobs.  Of  late  years  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  have  been 
so  great  that  property  at  Pakefield  is  now  valueless." 
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NOTES    ON    THE    SPRINGALL    CHART. 

NOTE  1. — The  Ketts  were  an  old  Norfolk  family,  to 
which  belonged  the  leader  of  the  rebellion  in  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth.  Robert  Kett,  though  called  Kett 
the  Tanner,  was  the  owner  of  three  manors  when  he  headed 
this  rebellion,  which  was  a  protest  against  the   injustice  done 

to  the  poor  by  the  enclosure  of  land The  Ketts  owned 

land  at  Wymondham  at  the  time  when  some  members  of  the 
family  became  disciples  of  George  Fox.  Richard  Kett,  of 
Norwich,  who  was  born  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  married  Martha  Hopes,  of  Amsterdam,  whose  family 
were  Quakers.  This  Richard  Kett's  daughter  married  John 
Gurney,  of  Keswick,  and  his  son  Henry  married  a  daughter  of 
George  Phillips,  of  Stoke  Ferry,  who  was  related  to  the  Perms 
and  possessed  several  relics  of  that  family. 

NOTE  2. — The  Bells  came  originally  from  Cumberland, 
and  are  descended  from  Jonathan  Bell,  b.  1.12.1654,  and 
Rebecca  Hall.  He  was  Governor  of  Cockermouth  Castle 
and  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Bell,  of  Cockermouth. 

Jonathan's  son  Daniel  married  Elizabeth  -  — ,  and  had 
four  children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Daniel,  was  born  1720. 
Daniel  Bell  married,  17.2.1750,  Katherine,  daughter  of  David 
Barclay,  of  Cheapside,  of  the  family  of  Barclay  of  Ury. 
Katherine  Barclay  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  a  family  of 
eight  children,  namely  : — 

1  David  of  Walthamstow,  d.  1809,  m.  I.  M.  Hudson  (no 

children). 
2   Rachel  Lloyd,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  Agatha, 
who  m.  Richard  Gurney  of  Keswick  and  d.  ae.  23. 

2  John,  m.  S.  Willett  and  had  5  children, 
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3  Priscilla,  d.  unm. 

4  Lucy,  m.  Robert  Barclay  of  Try. 

5  Christian,  m.  1  Joseph  Gurney  of  Keswick 

2  John  Freame. 

3  Sir  Wm.  Watson. 

6  Richenda,  m.  Nathaniel  Springall. 

7  Caroline,  m.  John  Lindoe. 

8  Katherine,  m.  Daniel  Bell. 

Daniel  and  Katherine  Bell  had  10  children,  namely  : — 

1  Priscilla,    m.    Ed.    Wakefield.     She    was   the   original 

instigator  and  establisher  of  the  Savings  Bank. 

2  Elizabeth,  m.  John  Hanbury. 

3  Catherine,   m.   John   Gurney,  a  merchant  of  Norwich. 

They  had  11  children,  one  of  whom  was  Eliz.  Ffyx. 

4  Lucy,  d.  num.,  although  her  suitors  were  many. 

5  Charlotte,    m.    Capel    Hanbury,   and   had    2   sons,  now 

eminent  chymists  in  Plough  Court,  Lombard  St. 

6  Rebecca,    m.    Abel    Chapman,    of   Whitby,   and   left  a 

large  family  of  14. 

7  Christiana  or  Chrissy  Bell,  m.  11)  David  Springall,  her 

1st  cousin,  a  marriage  rather  unapproved  on  this 
account.  A  Quaker-bred  and  a  singular  character, 
but  Chrissy  was  not  as  plain  a  Friend  as  he.  They 
were  obliged  to  be  married  in  Church.  Their  issue 
was  Nathaniel  and  Kate  or  Catherine,  very  clever 
young  people;  both  d.  young  (consumptive). 

She  took  a  second  husband  in  Thos.  Hankin, 
a  Hertfordshire  gentleman,  and  had  issue  Hannah, 
Chrissy,  Maria,  Daniel  and  George. 

8  Caroline,  m.  John  Head,  of  Ipswich,  and  had  no  children. 

9  Daniel  Bell,  m.  Eleanor  Turner,  and  had  8  children. 
10  Jonathan,  m.  Maria  Yaux,  and  had  10  children. 

J.B.  1851. 
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NOTE  3. — Lord  Peckover  has  informed  me  that  John 
Ransom,  with  whom  William  Bleckley  was  apprenticed,  was 
the  owner  of  the  principal  shop  in  North  Walsham,  and  was  a 
much -esteemed  man.  He  had  a  particular  talent  for  training 
young  men,  and  many  of  the  leading  Friends  sent  their  sons 
to  him  to  be  under  his  influence  and  to  receive  a  sound  busi- 
ness training,  even  though  they  may  not  have  intended  to 
enter  trade  after.  At  one  time  (l)  Bartlett  Gurney,  (2)  Jona- 
than Peckover,  and  (3)  Isaac  Sharpies  were  contemporaries  at 
North  Walsham. 

(1)  Later  m.   to   Hannah,   d.   of   Abel   Chapman  and  H. 

Gaskin 

(2)  Grandfather  of   Lord    Peckover  and   brother  to  Jane 

Harris. 
(3*  Grandfather  to  Lord  Peckover's  wife. 

Note  -i. —  It  will  be  noticed  that  most  Quakers  were 
engaged  in  banking,  farming  or  trade.  The  following  extract 
explains  this  : — 

It  must  have  been  no  small  trial  to  the  sons  of  Quaker 
gentlemen  that  they  were  debarred  from  the  professions  that 
were  open  to  other  young  men  in  their  walk  of  life.  The 
eldest  son  could,  of  course,  inherit  the  property  if  there  was 
one,  but  his  brothers  could  not  be  soldiers  or  sailors,  clergy- 
men or  lawyers,  Government  servants  or  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  even  those  walks  of  life  which  their  own  religious 
scruples  might  have  allowed  them  to  enter,  were  closed  by  the 
operation  of  the  Test  Acts.  There  was  nothing  left  open  to 
them  but  farming  or  business,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
much  of  the  business  of  the  country  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Quakers,  who  by  their  simplicity  of  life,  their  sterling  honesty 
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and  conscientious  care,  not  only  amassed  great  wealth  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  but  also  in  no  small  measure 
contributed  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  English  men  of 
business  were  for  so  long  held  all  over  Europe." 

From  a  Private  Record. 

Note  5, — Gentlemen's  Mag.,  1794.  Died  "after  a  short 
illness  Mr.  William  Bleckly  of  Long  Stratton,  an  eminent 
preacher  among  the  people  called  Quakers." 
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